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stream, exhorting him to send down forthwith a shower to
cleanse the spot from its defilement Custom has prescribed
that on these occasions the colour of the victim shall be
black, as an emblem of the wished-for rain-clouds. But if
fine weather is wanted, the victim must be white, without a
spot.1

The intimate association of frogs and toads with water

^ias earnec* for these creatures a widespread reputation as

custodians of rain ; and hence they often  play a part in

charms designed  to  draw  needed  showers  from  the  sky.

Some of the Indians of the Orinoco held the toad to be the

god or lord of the waters, and for that reason feared to kill

the creature, even when they were ordered to do so.    They

have been known to keep frogs under a pot and to beat

them with rods when there was a drought.2    It is said that

the Aymara Indians of Peru and Bolivia often make little

images of frogs and other aquatic animals and place them

on the tops of the hills as a means of bringing down rain.8

In some parts of south-eastern Australia, where the rainfall

is apt to be excessive, the natives feared to injure Tidelek,

the frog, or Bluk, the bull-frog, because they were said to be

full of water instead of intestines, and great rains would

follow if one of them were killed.    The frog family was

often referred to as Bunjil Willung or Mr. Rain.    A tradi-

tion ran that once upon a time long ago the frog drank up

all the water in the lakes and rivers, and then sat in the dry
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ii. 237, note. On the supposed rela-
tion of the frog or toad to water in
America, see further E. J. Payne,
History of the New World called
America, i. 420 sq., 425 sqq. He
observes that "throughout the New
World, from Florida to Chile, the
worship of the frog or toad, as the
offspring of water and the symbol of
the water-spirit, accompanied the culti-
vation of maize" (p. 425). A species
of water toad is called by the Arau-
canians of Chili genco, " which signifies
lord of the water, as they believe that
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contributes to the salubrity of the
waters" (J. I. Molina, Geographical^
Natural, and Civil History of Chili,
London, 1809, i. 179).